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AN OPEN INVITATION 
TO 100,000,000 
PEOPLE 


HIS Is a personal invitation to 
Taek who visits New York 
City to come down and see us at 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

We have 


ception 


just opened new Re- 
and Exhibition Rooms for 


your entertainment and informa- 
tion. 
Five receptionists will welcome 


vou and will answer your questions. 

From a gallery overlooking the 
trading floor of the Exchange. 
will see one of the 
kets of the 


vou will 


you 
ereat free mar- 
Here 
ee shares of ownership 
America bought and 
sold by brokers who represent peo- 
ple in all parts of the nation. 

Four 


world in action. 


in industrial 


American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


organizations 


General Electrie Company. Stand- 
(New Jersey) 
Association of American 

have installed displays 
which tell the story of their indus- 


ard Oil Company 
and. the 
Railroads 


tries and the part played by inves- 
tors in the building of our country. 
exhibits 
show you what a share of stock is, 
tell you why there is a Stock Ex- 
change enabled 
millions of people in all walks of 
life to share in America’s produc- 
tive wealth. 
Freedom is the 
these Here 


The Exchange’s own 


and how it has 


watchword in 


rooms. 


are expressed 





American ideals: 





the wealth of a 
nation produced by free people 
and owned by free people. 

Here is the story of what be- 
came of the nickels. the dimes and 
the dollars that your father and 
your grandfather how the 
investors of yesterday supplied the 
to build the 
dustry of today. And how investors 
of today those 
opportunities and responsibilities, 


saved. 


money American in- 


continue to share 
as they supply the money for new 
products. better services and great- 
er production. We have tried to 
show how the savings of many peo- 
ple. the enterprise of many men 
of vision. have given us material 
benefits belief and 
forged the weapons with which we 
and the free world are fighting to 
keep that freedom. 

Washington knew 
a Stock Exchange 


think will 


beyond have 


George why 
was needed, [ 
know, too. after 
you have visited us. We think you 
will this Exhibit Room 
proudér than ever of the fact that 
you are an We'll do all 
we can to make vour visit a pleas- 


you 
leave 
American. 


ant one 


Mt Pansies 


PRESIDENT, 
New 


York Stock Exchange 
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DIVIDENDS FOR 1951 
SECOND BEST IN HISTORY 


OTAL DIVIDENDS paid for 1951 

by common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange held 
nearly even with the record-break- 
ing disbursements of 1950, despite 
the heavier tax burden on corpo- 
rate profits. Cash payments were 
made for the year by 961 com- 
mon stocks, out of a total of 1,054 
issues listed on the Exchange, and 
totaled = $5.466,596,000, compared 
with $5,470,244,000 in 1950. 




















The 


1951 


matching the 1950 record because 


year came close to 
of larger declarations in the early 
and middle months of the year. 
Year-end “extras” were not nearly 
1950. Yet the 
dividend picture for the year as a 
whole turned out to be better than 
many market observers had looked 
for in the face of new taxes on 


so generous as in 


corporate earnings. 
The $5,466.596,000 
ments produced an average yield, 
among the 961 dividend payers, 
of 6.5 per cent. This yield is based 


disburse- 


on market prices of stocks at the 
year-end. It compares with 6.7 per 
cent in 1950. 

An outstanding feature of the 
market in the past two year has 
been the substantial level of yields 
on many stocks at a time when 
prices, as measured by the various 
stock averages, have been close to 
their highs for 20 years. 

Total dividends paid to share 
owners gained sharply from 1947 
through 1950, before leveling off 
in 1951. Several industries paid 
more last year than in the preced- 
ing year, but they were in a minor- 
ity. The groups with the best gains 

the complete record for all in- 
dustries is shown on the next page 

were: 
Per Cent Gain in Divivenps 
1951 vs. 1950 


Petroleum and natural gas 20.1% 
Aiveralt . 2 . s «© « 16.3 
Paper and Publishing 16.3 
Rubber 114.8 
Utilities . ar Ag ert e ot) gy,  e 
NS cs ge aah bv, sig, fe 
en rea 


A big change in the dividend 
rate of one large company some- 
times can be a strong influence in 
a group's American 
Woolen, for example, paid $6 a 
share in 1951, compared with only 
$1 in 1950. This accounted for 
most of the 10 per cent rise in the 
textile group's payments. 


showing. 





A surprise in the table below is 
the large number of stocks, 403, 
which paid higher dividends in 
1951. There were 331 issues which 
paid at the same rate as in 1950; 
dividends were cut on 235 stocks. 

Business analysts have pointed 
out that it was a confused year for 
many industrial Activity 
dropped for manufacturers turning 


lines. 


out such soft consumer goods as 
home furnishings. Material restric- 
tions in connection with the arma- 
ment program cut production in 








other instances, such as automobile 
manufacturing. For petroleum, 
steel, aircraft manufacturing and 
mining companies it was a year 
of high output. 

The investor, in turn, had many 
cross currents to watch if he was 
to employ his money to the best 
advantage. Many large corpora- 
tions, such General Motors, 
Chrysler, U. S. Steel, du Pont and 
General Electric, voted smaller dis- 
bursements to stockholders in 1951 
than in 1950. 


as 





Casu DivipENbs on N. Y. S 


. E. Listep COMMON STOCKS 


1951 vs. 1950 


No. No. Div. 
Issues in Payers 

Industry Group 1951 
Aircraft 25 21 
Amusement 23 20 
Automotive 73 65 
Building Trade 30 29 
Chemical ‘ 81 77 
Electrical Equipment . 22 21 
Farm Machinery 7 7 
Financial . « we 31 
Food Prod. & Beverages 70 63 
Leather & Its Products. 11 9 
Machinery & Meta!s 104 100 
Mining > cat “ta 42 34 
Office Equipment 10 9 
Paper & Publishing . 36 32 
Petroleum & Natural Gas. 47 45 
Railroad & R. R. Equip. 81 61 
Real Estate 10 9 
Retail Trade 70 64 
ere eee ee 9 9 
Shipbuilding & Oper. ll 9 
Steel & Iron 38 36 
Textile 44 44 
Tobacco 16 15 
Utilities , 101 96 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad = 25 22 
Foreign Companies 18 16 
Other Companies — 7 
TOTAL . 1,054 961 





Est. Total 
Payments 





Incr. Same Reduced 1951 Per Cent 
Div. div. Jiv. (000 omitted) Change 
13 6 2 $ 50,998 +16.3% 
6 9 5 64,431 = 9.8 
24 10 31 555,222 ——28.0 
7 1] 11 738:656 <=. 6.) 
33 21 24 586,945 —]2.9 
1] 6 4 149,747 —]}.7 
3 ] 3 54,412 —J]0.8 
19 7 5 120,773 + 3.2 
13 30 20 234,274. oo, 2] 
2 5 2 19,006 — 4.0 
43 26 32 201,636 — @Q,] 
22 5 8 222,358 +11.6 
4 3 2 35,796 + 3.1 
18 7 7 96,893 +16.3 
29 i4 2 879,491 +20.1 
23 30 12 257,652 + 6.0 
5 2 2 ree. 
19 36 9 283,151 + 4.5 
7 1 1 50.036 +14.8 
3 3 4 13,206 —J1.0 
14 13 9 25,38 «— 32S 
14 13 17 105,801 +10.0 
1 7 7 79,897 — 3.0 
42 52 3 792,316 +12.4 
13 3 6 83,276 +13.9 
9 5 2 129,674 +17.3 
at 2 . 39,661 + 5.7 
403 331 235 $5,466,596 — @Q.] % 











ROUND LOTS 
Didnt Just 
Happen! 


HY IS MOST business on the 

New York Stock Exchange 
transacted in units of 100 shares, 
the so-called round lot? The an- 
swer lies in a mixture of conveni- 
and a that 
back nearly a century. 

From the earliest days of the 

Exchange to about 1870 trading 
was conducted on a “call” basis. 
A list of stocks was called off and. 
as each issue was named. brokers 
would make bids to buy and offers 
to sell. A broker might offer for 
sale. say. 181 shares of Rock Island 
Railroad. He might sell the entire 
block to a single broker or sell 
small parcels to a dozen brokers 
and he might be left with some of 
his stock unsold. 


ence tradition 


goes 


The “call” market system 
worked pretty well when the shares 
of less than 100 companies were 
traded. The War the 
States, however, brought a great 
the 
panies listed on the Exchange. The 
“call” market finally 
doned_ officially about 1873 in 
favor of the continuous auction 
market which we know today. At 
the same time, brokers discovered 


Between 


increase in number of com- 


was aban- 


that trading was handled more ex- 
peditiously, and their own book- 
keeping simplified. by trading in 
i00-share units. 

The 100-share unit of trading 
became so much a fixture on the 
Exchange that. for a while after 
the Civil War, it frequenily was 
difficult to arrange a transaction 
At that 
time the small investor who wanted 


for less than that amount. 


to buy or sell a few shares was 
cold-shouldered into the “‘over-the- 
counter” market where the usual 
practice was to charge whatever 
the traffic would bear. Not until 
1374 were arrangements made to 





The list of stocks is called out at a session of the Exchange in 1869. 
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trade in odd lots of stock (less than 
100 shares). Certain members of 
the Exchange set themselves up 
as dealers in odd lots to service 
brokers who had buy or sell orders 
in smaller units. 


Round Lots on The Ticker 


In 1867 the ticker—it was de- 
scribed as a “stock quotation in- 
strument” in 


introduced, an 


those days — was 
which 
had the effect of encouraging the 
use of the 100-share unit. By using 
a standard multiple, such as 100 
shares, could be 
printed on the tape without desig- 
the number of 
shares, except for transactions in- 
a multiple of the unit of 
A sale of 100 shares of 
U.S. Steel common stock appeared 
as “X 5914.” Sale of 200 shares ap- 
*X 2s 5914.” 
tice has continued. 
Over the the Stock Ex- 
change has studied a number of 
proposals to lower the 100-share 


innovation 


transactions 


nation of exact 
volving 
trading. 


peared as This prac- 


years 


lot as the basic trading unit and 
the 100-share 
modified to the extent of authoriz- 
10-share 


system has _ been 


ing transactions in a 
selected group of ordinarily inac- 
tive stocks. There are presently 
302 common and preferred issues 
in this group out of a total of 
nearly 1,500 issues listed. The Ex- 
indicated _ that 
there would be little or no supply 
or demand for inactive 
issues if trading were confined to 
100-share lots. The spread between 
bid and asked prices for all stocks 


change’s — studies 


certain 
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is under constant examination by 
Stock Exchange officials. 

None of a variety of other pro- 
posals, though, has appeared to 
promise better service to the pub- 
lic. Buying and selling in smaller 
lots, it 
the market in several ways. For 
instance, if a 10-share trading unit 
were adopted for all stocks, it 
might involve 10 separate transac- 
tions to buy or sell 100 shares. The 
work of executing a single order, 
whether for 10 shares or 100, is 


is believed. would strain 


roughly the same, so a reduction in 
the unit would increase costs. 

\ reduction in the trading unit 
would also impose a virtually in- 
tolerable load on the ticker tape. 
With a 50-share trading unit. a 
100-share might re- 
quire two individual sales and two 
individual price reports on a ticker 
already operating at maximum ca- 
pacity. 

Some 


transaction 


have claimed 
that a smaller trading unit would 
result in a more liquid market 

that is. the number of buy and sell 


observers 


orders would increase and_ the 
spread between bid and asked 
prices would narrow. However. 


others say that a reduction might 
be detrimental to the continuity 
of the market for those stocks 
which are fairly active and in 
which the normal spread is already 
at a minimum of 1/8 to 14 point. 

Last year, it is estimated, about 
70 per cent of all orders executed 
on the Exchange was in round lots. 
The balance represented orders for 
less than 100 shares. 


By Epwarp L. BaRNEs 


UNDAMENTAL to a strong in- 
_pesiea demand for common 
stocks is that average yield shall 
be well above the interest rate on 
commercial loans and above the 
vield from high grade bonds. 

At the start of 1952 the com- 
mercial loan rate to 


borrowers is close to 3 per cent: 


best-name 


the average yield on prime long 
term bonds is 3 per cent to 314 
per cent and the average yield on 
many well-seasoned dividend pay- 
ing common stocks is in the vi- 
cinity of 6 per cent. 

Viewed from the angle of com- 
petitive position with 
come-producing investments, the 
1952 outlook for common stocks 
is at least moderately bullish. The 
shares of numerous 
porations with long dividend rec- 
ords are available at prices which 
vield twice the return from high- 
erade bonds. 


other in- 


strong cor- 


Many stocks could advance from 
15 per cent to 50 per cent and still 
yield 5 per cent. based on prevail- 
ing dividend rates. As we all 
know, there is more to the stock 
market than meets the eye. Stocks 
look cheap, money rates and bond 
prices considered. 

One hundred thousand dollars 
invested in good common stocks 


Good Yields on Stocks 
A Key To 1952 Market? 
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Ewing Galloway 
Jet engines for B-47 Bombers. Arms 
production seems likely to push 
wages, prices even higher in 1952. 
can produce $6.000 of annual in- 
come at going prices and dividend 
rates. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars placed in high quality bonds 
will produce annual income of 
little more than $3,000. 

To be sure, graduations of risk 
exist as between stocks and bonds: 
as between savings banks and com- 
mon between the 
present and the future buying 
power of money. However. since 
the Administration withdrew gold 
from general circulation and em- 


stocks. and as 


barked on a spending-borrowing 
program, common stocks. despite 
their risks and uncertainties, have 
proved superior to bonds and bank 
deposits as a means of preserving 
buying power. 


Inflation fears combined with 
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the yield advantage held by com- 
mon stocks (subject to the inter- 
vention of some new and unfore- 
seeable factor) promise a reason- 
ably steady to rising market for 
equities during much of 1952. 

A Government spokesman 
warned not long ago that every 
practical means. including contin- 
ued heavy taxation, must be under- 
taken to keep inflation under con- 
trol. The joker is that taxes will 
not stop inflation. 


The Tax-Price Circle 

Taxes are an integral part of 
the cost of production. Therefore, 
the higher taxes go the higher 
prices will go. If taxation were a 
cure for inflation, why is it that 
after years and years of mounting 
levies. the 1951 dollar was worth 
38 cents in comparison with a 
1913 dollar, or 53 cents in com- 
parison with a 1939 dollar? 

Taxes plus wages represent a 
huge part of total production costs. 
For instance, a prominent drug 
concern after paying for raw ma- 
terials. fuel, rent, and advertising, 
spent 77 per cent of its remaining 
sales dollars for wages and taxes. 
A textile company with a wage and 
tax bill of $94,000,000 found 
these two items to represent ap- 
proximately 58 per cent of total ex- 
pense while the recent annual state- 
ment of a large metropolitan bank 
disclosed that 70 per cent of total 
expenses went for salaries, wages 
and taxes. 

Wages of millions of workers are 
now tied to the cost of living in- 
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A Glance Behind The Curtain 
of The Future 


Edward L. Barnes, whose un- 
qualified, ‘“‘un-hedged” view of this 
year’s stock market prospects pre- 
sented in the adjoining text, is 
the manager of investment advi- 
sory services for Standard & Poor’s 
Corp., the statistical agency. For 
several years his annual forecasts, 
appearing in THE EXCHANGE, have 
been above the average in foresight 
among such public prognostica- 
tions. Mr. Barnes supports his mar- 
ket slant with these suggestions: 

1. Retain all good-quality income 
producing stocks now owned; 

2. Do not sell if the general mar- 

ket goes higher, unless aver- 

age dividend yields fall below 

5 per cent; 

3. Buy more stocks, within the 
limits of free cash resources, 
whenever the market has 
fainting spells; 

4. Do not disturb reserves kept 
for emergencies which are 
now in savings accounts or 
high grade bonds. 

THE EXCHANGE has no opinions 
about the stock market, and offers 
Mr. Barnes’ discussion without 
comment,.as a contribution to in- 
vestment studies. 





dex. When the cost of living rises. 
wages must rise. The more union 
members there are. the more pay- 
rolls there are to be expanded au- 
tomatically and mathematically. 
and the more production costs will 
increase. In 1952 prices will be 
chasing taxes, and wages will be 
chasing prices. Or will prices be 
chasing wages? Great armament 
production seems likely to keep the 
wage-price pot boiling. Investment 


psychology will be impressed with 
the necessity of keeping funds in 
equities. 

Inflation fears may cool for a 
spell during 1952, as they did in 
the final quarter of 1951, but the 
same relentless forces of govern- 
mental spending and fiscal policy 
are still operating to debase the 
currency. The thing for investors 
to stress, in my estimation, is stock 
vields. 

A background for study of 
vields could be found in the ac- 
companying table of statistics. The 
selected stocks are good-grade, but 
not all of them are rated as “tops” 
by statisticians. An investment at 
recent prices in 100 shares each 
an income in divi- 
dends of 6.6 per cent. The mini- 
mum annual income between 1937 
and 1951 on the same fund would 
have been 3.2 per cent, not bad 
for a minimum, as the period con- 


would bring 


tained some poor years. 
In 1952. as in all previous years, 


the stock market will make many 
unpredictable fluctuations and will 
furnish many price surprises for 
the professional as well as the 
tyro. In 1952, as in all previous 
years, “Wall Street” and the stock 
market will be attacked and ma- 
ligned by Socialists. Leftists and 
Communists. because free markets 
are the life blood of free people. In 
1952, as in all previous years, the 
stock market will reflect free en- 
terprise at work. It will offer a 
market where the accumulated sav- 
ings of millions of people can be 
placed in income-producing _ se- 
curilies. 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accu- 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 





SAMPLE PoRTFOLIO 





Minimum 

Annual 

Current Recent Income, 

100 Shares of Each Issue Income Value 1937-1951 
Corn Products Refining . . $ 360 $ 7,000 $ 260 
Island Creek Coal 300 3.600 100 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 400 6.900 60 
Chrysler Corp. . . 600 7,000 100 
General Motors x 400 5.100 DD 
Kennecott Copper . . . 600 8,600 175 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 500 6,700 350 
Borden Company cee 4,900 140 
American Tel. & Tel. . . . 900 15,600 900 
Procter & Gamble . . : 300 6,500 133 
$4,740 $71.900 $2,293 
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= usually think of growth 
which 

1 
young and have not yet reached the 


industries as those are 
size of long established ones. How- 
ever. there are exceptions to this 
general rule. One of the most no- 
table is the rubber industry. 

There is something about rub- 
ber that goes with better living. 
The better we live—the more rub- 
ber we use. Perhaps it has some- 
thing to do with the properties of 
rubber—elastic, springy. compres- 
sible. soft—that make it play an 
important part in our ever higher 
and more comfortable standard of 
living, 

The rubber industry has been 
growing at a faster rate than the 
average of all industry. Total in- 
dustrial production has been dou- 


2 
oO 






irs RUBBER...u 


bling in size each 20 years. Rub- 
ber production has been doubling 
every 15 years. 

Since 1939, sales of rubber com- 
panies have increased from $1 
billion to about $5 billion a year. 
In the past 50 years, Americans 
have increased their use of rubber 

(Left) Testing tire for bomber. 


(Below) Producing synthetic rub- 
ber at Baton Rouge, La. 





from less than one pound per per- 
son to 18! pounds per person. 

We expect this trend will con- 
tinue. By 1960 we will probably 
consume rubber at the rate of 24 


pounds per person. That will be an 
increase of 30 per cent in 10 years. 
It will mean that the industry will 
require nearly a half million more 
tons of rubber a year than it is 
now using. 

There are two main factors that 
have shaped the rapid growth of 
the rubber industry in the past and 
which will continue to make it 
grow like a youthful industry. One 


. the more we have the more we need 


By H. E. Humpureys. Jr.. President and Chairman 


factor is the automobile; the other 
is the chemical industry. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


from street car to bus has. by now, 
been only partially completed. 


‘ . : r j 
Sixty-five per cent of the business The number of buses used in 
of American rubber companies is inter-city travel has more than 
in tires, mainly for automobiles. doubled in the last 10 years. The 
: , 


iy 


The use of automobiles is. still 
increasing. It increases even faster 
than population growth. In the last 
10 years the number of passenger 
cars in use has increased from an 
average of one car for every five 
persons to one car for about every 
three and one-half persons. 

Even greater expansion for tire 
business is expected for trucks and 
buses. For one thing. the nation- 
wide move to convert urban transit 


total of school buses in operation 
is almost equal to all other types of 
buses combined. 

This is only a part of the story 
of future increase in the use of 
rubber by the motoring public. 
In the modern car. tires account 
for less than half of the total rub- 
ber used. The average automobile 
today contains nearly 350 other 
rubber parts. Perhaps the most 
significant of these for the future 





M. EB. 


Humphreys, Jr., came to the 
United States Rubber Company in 


1938 after 11 years with the Chris- 
tiana Securities Company in Wilming- 
ton, Del. Much of his business experi- 
ence has been in finance. While 
working in Philadelphia as a youth, he 
attended evening classes at the Whar- 
ton School as often as his job per- 
mitted. After seven years he had 
enough credits to entitle him to a certi- 
ficate of proficiency from the school. 

He became head of U. S. Rubber’s 
finance committee in 1942. He was made President of the com- 
pany in 1949 and Chairman of the Board in 1951. Residing 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., he was mayor of the town from 1947 to 
1949. He is also a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania. 























is foam rubber, which is rapidly 
being adopted by automobile man- 
ufacturers for seat cushions and 
backs. Closely related to the auto- 
mobile is the airplane, which can 
look further rapid 
erowth and which could not fune- 
tion without rubber parts. 


forward to 


New Uses of Rubber 
Rubber fabric conveyor 
belts have played a leading role 
in the mechanization of mining 


and 


and construction operations and 
factory production. In addition. 
we are now opening the door to 
an even more exciting use for con- 
veyor belting—as a means of haul- 
ing passengers and freight. Within 
the last year. a plan was advanced 
for using a conveyor belt system 
to replace a short subway line 
along 42nd Street in New York 
City. And in Ohio, they are think- 
ing about the possibility of build- 
ing a gigantic overland belt to haul 
freight. 

The second big factor in the con- 
tinuing youthful growth is chem- 
istry. Each year now, rubber be- 
comes more and more a chemical 
industry in many aspects—in its 
raw materials. in its production 
techniques and in its end uses. 

These raw materials fall into 
three main classes—synthetic rub- 
ber. synthetic textiles and plastics. 

Synthetic rubber, rapidly de- 
veloped as a substitute during the 
war. was, until recently, consid- 
ered inferior to the natural prod- 
uct. But now it has become the 
equal or the superior of the old 
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standby in most products which 
consume rubber in large volume. 

Since synthetic rubber is a chem- 
ical product, it can be tailor-made 
in an endless variety of types to 
fit the exacting needs of special 
products. In oils, 
chemicals, heat and cold, it does 
things which rubber never could. 
One form of synthetic rubber 
(butyl) is so superior to natural 
rubber in automobile inner tubes 
that the natural product is now 
looked substitute. In 
tire treads. a type of synthetic 
rubber manufactured by a low- 


resistance to 


upon as a 





Finishing fuel cell for fighter plane. 


temperature process outwears the 
veteran natural product. 

During the war, to help bolster 
the then inferior strength and 
wearing qualities of synthetic rub- 
ber, tire makers replaced cotton 
with rayon and nylon as reinfore- 
ing fabrics in tires. Today these 
synthetic textiles are still being 
used. making the vastly improved 


















synthetic rubbers even more serv- 
iceable. 

The production and use of syn- 
thetic rubber has put the rubber 
industry on the trail of rubber-like 
raw materials in the field of plas- 
tics. Today rubber companies are 
rapidly expanding into the produc- 
tion and use of many different 
types. As they do so, they take on 
new business in fields of very rapid 
erowth. Production of such plastic 
types as phenolic, cellulose acetate, 
alkyd and urea is doubling every 
Some of the 
newer types. like vinyls, polysty- 
rene and polyesters, are undergo- 
ing such phenomenal growth that 
production is doubling 
than every three years. 

The rubber industry is now 
using plastics to close the age-old 
gap which existed between soft 
rubber and hard rubber. It has 
done this by blending natural or 
synthetic rubber in various com- 
hinations with different plastics so 


three to five years. 


oftener 


Rubber belt moves 400 tons of coal 
an hour across Cumberland River. 












as to combine the better proper- 
ties of each. Thus the toughness 
and durability of rubber are joined 
with the hardness of plastics. 

The rubber industry never stops 
erowing. Many times it has defied 
the experts. Back in 1900 it was 
already more than 50 years old. 
At that time people believed it had 
about reached its intended size on 
rubber raincoats. rubber boots and 
galoshes. 

Then came the automobile and 
the rubber industry showed it had 
not yet started its biggest growth. 
Soon chemistry entered the pic- 
ture with carbon black to give rub- 
ber new strength and with organic 
chemicals to make it tougher. 
stretchier, more age-resistant. New 
uses opened up for rubber and it 
started to grow again. 

In the 1920's, scientists found 
ways to preserve. transport and 
use rubber in the liquid latex form. 
The size of the industry spurted 
once more, 

Now synthetic rubber. synthetic 
textiles and plastics are teaming 
up to give the industry another 
new birth. 

Within the past year, a new 
rubber shipping drum for liquids 
has appeared on the scene. It can 
do everything that steel drums can 
do and more. When empty. it can 
be collapsed for return shipment. 
thus saving valuable freight space. 

It is things like these that make 
the future possibilities of rubber 
seem limitless. 

That is why rubber looks to me 
like the industry of eternal youth. 
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WHAT IS THE 


Stock Exchange 
TO YOU? 


By KENNETH Hayes 


TTHAT ACCOUNTS for the wide- 
W spread public interest in the 
New York Stock Exchange? Is it 
in the Exchange as a financial in- 
stitution? Does it reflect a yearn- 
ing for information about the place 
where gold-lined legends have 
grown up? Or is this interest a 
demonstration of something more 
practical and personal with a great 
many people? 

As a newspaperman. these ques- 
tions goaded me for a long time. | 
sought the answers. looking into 
background material that was 
within easy reach. 

During the past five years. | 
wrote literally thousands of finan- 
cial and business news stories for 
the United Press. Some were 
used widely by client newspapers 
throughout the country: others 
were carried by a few papers only. 
However. in almost every instance 
that I checked. a story about the 
Stock Exchange—any story. re- 
eardless of whether it was more 
or less routine or an important 
news development—was published 
by a much larger percentage of 
papers that received it over the 
UP wires than the average or even 
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better-than-average story written 
by me on other subjects. 

What was the reason for this, in 
view of the obvious fact that news- 
papers give their readers the news 
they want? 

For the past 20 years, at least. 
public interest in the Stock Ex- 
change has increased in direct 
ratio to the great rise in the num- 
ber of corporate share owners 
throughout the country. 

Since the 1930s. investment 
rather than speculation—has cap- 
tured the public imagination. inso- 





far as the stock market is con- 
cerned. Why? Answers to this 
question were not difficult to find. 

The first reason for this change. 
it seems to me, was the enactment 
of Federal legislation. Second, and 


ED 


equally important, was the action 
taken by the Stock Exchange itself 
to tighten its regulations. 

With the interests of investors 
protected both by Federal law and 
tightened, self-imposed rules of the 
Stock Exchange, more and more 
people came to the realization that 
well-selected stocks — intelligently 
purchased and 
held for a consid- 
erable period - 
can bring a reason- 
ably good income 
in dividends. The 
accent began to 
shift from “prof- 
its” on stocks to “dividend yields.” 





As more people came to realize 
the investment 
stocks. there developed an increas- 
ing demand for more facts about 
more detailed 
more frequent earnings reports. ex- 


possibilities of 


corporations and 
pert analyses of growth possibili- 
ties, and comparisons of operating 
results achieved by various com- 
panies in similar or related lines 
of endeavor. 
Research Work Grows 

To meet this demand. Stock Ex- 
change member firms expanded 
their statistical and research de- 
partments in order to make more 
illuminating and detailed informa- 
tion available to Re- 


search cor- 


investors. 
had more and more 
porate facts to work with because. 
at Stock Exchange insistence, list- 
ed companies issued more frequent 
reports than many of them had 
done before. Today 95 per cent of 


the industrial companies on the list 
make quarterly reports public. and 
railroads make operating reports 
monthly, 


Help From Corporations 

Moreover, during recent years 
many companies have become in- 
creasingly active in the field of 
economic education. In their ad- 
vertising and otherwise they are 
explaining how our free enterprise 
system works and why it must be 
kept working. G. Keith Funston 
paid tribute to these corporations 
in his first speech as President of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
early last October, when he said: 

“Magnificent work is being done 
by a growing number of our lead- 
ing companies in encouraging the 
development of a nation of stock- 
holding owners. These companies 
know that the owners of business 
are not only owners. but are also 
consumers and taxpayers. They are 
voters—they are public opinion.” 

An important reason for the 
broadened public acceptance of 
stocks as an investment medium 
has been. of course. the realiza- 
tion that stocks of well-managed. 
established with a 
long record of good dividend pav- 
ments offer both a comfortable re- 
turn on investment and _ the pos- 
sibility of price appreciation. 

At the close of 1949 the average 
yield on all dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks on the Stock Exchange 
list was 7 per cent. On Aug. 15. 
1950. the average for all dividend- 


corporations 


payers again was 7 per cent. It 
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was 6.7 per cent at the end of 1950, 
and 6.5 per cent at the end of 1951. 

On top of all other factors has 
been the ever-present and growing 
fear of inflation during and since 
World War II, particularly. With 
living costs rising as the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar contracted, 
more and more investors turned to 
stocks because of the widely-held 
belief that such equities constitute 
at least a partial hedge against ab- 
normal price increases. 

Common stock prices may not 
always reflect the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power exactly. of course. but 
they probably come closer to doing 
so than any other medium of in- 
vestment. 


Investment Experience 

The Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association of America made 
during 1951, with the assistance 
of legal. actuarial, economic and 
other experts, a detailed study of 
investment experience in the 
United States since 1880. R. Me- 
Allister Lloyd, the association’s 
president, revealed in a report on 
this project last December that it 
was undertaken because the Ameri- 
can economy “has been subject to 
increasingly wide fluctuations” 
since World War I. “Various fac- 
tors,” he also pointed out, “have 
caused and seem likely to continue 
to cause changes in the cost of 
living.” 

The study demonstrated, Mr. 
Lloyd said in a foreword to the 
actual findings of the experts, that 
common stocks “would have pro- 
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NEW EXCHANGE 
CONTRIBUTOR 


KENNETH HAYES has written a 
daily grist of stock market and 
other financial news for many 
years. Working on newspapers 
both in the East and on the West 
Coast, he has had opportunity 
to analyze a country-wide reac- 


tion of readers to news facts, 
some stimulating, others de- 
pressing. Outstanding, he de- 


clares, has been the unflagging 
public interest in the Stock Ex- 
change. For the last five years, 
his stories have gone out from 
the New York office of the 
United Press to hundreds of 
newspapers. THE EXCHANGE is 
happy to announce that Mr. 
Hayes will hereafter be a reg- 
ular contributor to its columns. 











vided better returns than those 
available from fixed-income invest- 
ments in most periods” between 
1880 and the present time. 

Ever since its reorganization in 
1938, the Stock Exchange has 
opened its operations to intimate 
public inspection, In the past 10 


years alone, nearly 1,000,000 
people watched its members in 
action from the famed Visitors’ 


Gallery. The flow of visitors is ex- 
pected to increase in 1952. Besides 
inviting the public to observe its 
work at first hand, the Stock Ex- 
change has been carried to the 
people by the way of radio, tele- 
vision, magazines and newspapers 
to an extent undreamed of a few 
years ago. 
All these 


developments have 


made for news. And what different 
news from the kind which was 
venerated by the “Wall Street” of 
a past day! In that era, for ex- 
ample, a visitor to the city couldn't 
even enter the Stock Exchange 
unless personally introduced and 
escorted by a member. 


Changing Public Interest 
Up to 1930, public interest in 
the Stock Exchange 
largely from speculation and_ the 
activities of speculators, The man- 
in-the-street was attracted to the 
“Big Board” because his curiosity 


stemmed 


had been whetted by reports of 
huge fortunes won and lost in a 
single day; of a “corner” in some 
stock that made a lot of money for 
a canny speculator or a group of 
them; of “tips” that brought a 
fortune on a “shoe-string” invest- 
ment. 

Those days, however, are gone 
and few think- 
ing people regret their passing. 

The public interest in the Stock 
Exchange today, it seems to me. 
constitutes both a decided advan- 


probably forever 


tage—and a serious obligation—to 
that institution 
firms. 


and its member 

It is an advantage because peo- 
ple are learning that. to become 
a partner today in brokerage firms 
holding memberships in the na- 
tion’s largest organized securities 
market, the applicant’s reputation 
and integrity must meet the Ex- 
change’s standards of probity. 

It is an obligation because. in 
their own enlightened self-interest, 


the partners in such firms must see 


to it that customers are served 
fairly and intelligently. 
There are no secrets about 


stocks any more. Pertinent facts 
about securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange are available 
to anyone who will take the time 
and trouble to read and digest 
them. 

People have learned that satis- 
faction in owning shares comes 


“inside 


from 


not from “tips” or 





information” or from “knowing 
the right people.” Rather, that it 
comes from getting the facts and 
then analyzing them correctly. And 
they know that the information 
they want is available. 

The public has learned also that 
it takes time. patience and good 
judgment. which can be supple- 
mented by the assistance of a Stock 
Exchange member firm. to select 
stocks which yield an adequate re- 
turn on the amount invested. plus 
the possibility of capital growth 
over a period. 

Reasoned investment may not be 
very glamorous, successful inves- 
tors will concede, but it can be re- 
warding. 

This is the picture as T have seen 
it during a long newspaper career. 

How do my reactions compare 
with yours? 


is 
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~— } ed T HE surrounding statistics fy 
— a Gaue ta present facts useful to in- vi 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. pence pop hore on vestors ” stocks who iii d 
Washington Gas Light Co. 1852 1.30 -25%4(m) 5,9 weight to dividend histories. th 
Operating public utility : Here are the 95 common ri 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. 1853 1.95 40 1.9 stocks with the longest con- 
Operating public utility secutive annual dividend rec- al 
as Tae Se * ords—the cream of the crop. s} 
All insurance except life i ’ R 
Corn Exch. Bk. Tr. Co. 1854 -3.00 67 4.5 in this respect, among issues bi 
Commercial bank listed on the New York Stock pl 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 1856 2.50 3214 7.8 Exchange. p! 
Brass Mill poerwen sa Publication here of this cl 
eo eed ro — = © va selected list is by way of intro- ju 
The American News Co. 1864 2.50 33%(™) 74 ducing readers of THE Ex- ni 
Wag. & newspaper distr’s. CHANGE to the sixth edition of m 
N. Y. & Harlem R.R. Co. 1866 5.00 4324%4(m) 1,2 “Investment Facts About Com- al 
Pullman Ine. 1867 3.00 43 7.0 mon Stocks and Cash Divi- ir 
R. R. cars & equipment dends.” a booklet being issued 
nabiguivapin — a by the members and member be 
Pitts., Ft. W.& C. Ry. Co. 1872 7.00 147%(™ = 4.7 firms of the Exchange. The w 
Gold & Stock Teleg. Co. 1875 6.00 128144,(™) 4,7 ‘s cionieais 
Subetiieevat Wain: Calon booklet contains 305 stocks th 
Westinghouse Air Br.Co. 1875 2.17(2) 25% 8.4 which have paid a dividend $6 
R.R. air brakes & sig. equip. each year for 20 years to more al 
Parke. Davis & Co. 1878 = «1.90 55% 3.4 than a century. Dividends and py 
ecreemannenee _ - vields are included. vi 
ger ir tereperene = i a The current yield of any fa 
Corning Glass Works 1881 2.00 74% 27 stock, or its rate of return, is 4! 
Glassware & glass prods. figured by dividing the sum of el 
Det.. Hills. &S.W.R.R.Co. 1881 1.00 5514(m) 7.2 its dividends over a year by Si 
Lehigh Coal & Navigt'n Co.1881 0.708% 7.9 the prevailing market price. wy 
ae Cod Dividends paid by a company ps 
Northern Central Ry.Co. 1881 4.00 76% “3 in any year, and the yield = de 
gp ti ssioeg oo - ee - which they return on invested as 
Diamond Match Co. 1882 3.00 49% 6.0 money at any date, cannot,  o' 


Matches, pulp prods. 
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of dividends and 
vields of the future. The divi- 
dend yield of a stock varies as 
the market price of that stock 
rises or declines. 


forecast 


Moreover, a corporation's 
ability to pay dividends to its 
share owners depends upon its 
business and its earnings. The 
price of a stock reflects sup- 
ply and demand on the Ex- 
change and individual investor 
judgment. Dividend histories, 
nonetheless, are accepted by 
many experienced investors as 
an important factor in select- 
ing a stock for income. 

\s dividend longevity has a 
bearing upon a stock’s market 
worth it might be assumed that 
the oldest dividend payers are 
“closely held” by investors 
and that, in consequence, 
prices are relatively high and 
yields relatively low. Such is 
far from the fact. Among these 
45- to 104-year dividend pay- 
recent prices range from 
> to $496. Yields range 
to, in 


ers, 
$8.8¢ 
up some instances, 9 
per cent, based upon the divi- 
dends paid for 1951 and prices 
as of January 2 this year. In 
other instances, yields dip as 
low as 1.1 per cent. 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Petroleum products 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Co. 
Cons. Edison Co. of N. Y. 
Operating public utility 
Unit. Gas 
Operating public utility 
Hackensack Water Co. 
Operating public utility 


Improv. Co. 


Canada Southern Ry. Co. 


The Ruberoid Co. 


Pay- 
ment 
Began 


1882 


1886 


1887 


1889 


{sphalt & asbestos prods. 


Cannon Mills Co. 
Towels & sheets 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Operating public utility 
Beech Creek R. R.Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Soap & toiletries 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Mfr. & distr. Coca-Cola 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Petroleum products 
Burroughs Add. Mach. Co. 
Office equipment 
Col.-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Soap & toiletries 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Asbestos & rubber prods 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
City Products Corp. 
Fuel & ice distributor 
U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Playing cards, novelties 
The Bon Ami Co. “A” 
Household cleansers 
General Mills, Ine. 
Flour, cereals, feeds 


Allegheny & West. Ry. Co. 


1890 


1890 


1891 


1891 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1895 


1895 


1896 
1896 


1896 


1898 


1898 


1899 


Cash Div. 
Paid 
in 1951 Jan. 2 
(incl. Closing 
extras) Price 


$4.13(a) $75% 


15.00 496 
2.00 335¢ 
1.55 311% 
1.70 3214(m) 
3.0000 45 
3.33(a) 542% 
3.00 5014 (m) 
1.70 305, 
2.00 3014 (m) 
3.00 6734 
5.00 103 
2.25 15% 
0.90 17% 
1.90(a) 453g(m 
3.00 121, 
6.00 — 1381%4{m) 
2.50 2914 
4.50 6714 (m 
2.00 2814 
2.50 5634 (m) 
6.00 85 


6.7 
6.1 


6.0 


5.6 


6.6 
4.4 













































The Borden Company 
Dairy products 

General Electric Co. 
Electrical equipment 


National Biscuit Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
P1. glass, paints, chemica 
Standard Brands. Ine. 
Food processors & distr’s 
United Fruit Co. 
Bananas, shipping 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 
Pulp & paper products 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Bristol-Myers Co. 
Drugs & toiletries 
Cleve. Elec. Illum. Co. 
Operating public utility 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Cereals 
l nion Pacifie R. R. Co. 
Acme Steel Co. 
Steel specialties 
Electric Stor. Bat. Co. 
Batteries & accessories 
Norfolk & West. Ry. Co. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pharmaceuticals 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


American Brake Shoe Co. 
R.R. & auto. brakes 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


Chain Belt Co. 
Industrial conveyor belts 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Photo & optical products 
Kroger Co. 
Groc., chain food stores 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Operating public utility 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Petroleum products 
Sterling Drug, Ine. 
Pharmaceuticals 
United Engn. & Fdry. Co. 
Steel mill equipment 
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Biscuits, crackers, cereals 


Machy. & bldg. hardware 


Cigarettes, tobacco prods. 


Grec., misc. canned foods 


Pay- 
ment 


Began 


1899 


899 


1899 


1899 


[s 


899 


1899 


1899 


899 


1900 


1900 


1900 
1901 


1901 


1901 
1901 


1901 


1902 


1902 


1902 


1902 


1902 


1902 


1902 


1902 


1902 


2.00 


te 


00 


4.00 


6.00 
2.00 


2.50 


3.50 


0.98 (a) 


2.00 


3.20 


1.60 


2.90 


1.59(a) 


nm 
i] 
wn 


3.50 


100 


297, (m) 


9 
121, 


17 
1114 


4014 (m) 
413, 

31 

39(m 
155% 
3334 
2914 
34% 
39% 


561% 


Yield 
Based 


on 
1951 
Div. 


5.6% 


uw 


6. 


tw 


6 


A 6 per cent return is by 
no means rare among the 
tabled stocks. A yield of more 
than 5 per cent is frequently 
found, and others of 61% to 
more than 7 per cent stand out 
here and there. 

Some significance may be 
found in the statistics by in- 
vestors taking account of this 
years stiff taxes upon cor- 
porate earnings. The chance 
of dividend mark-downs may 
be weighed, as well as the like- 
lihood that results of opera- 
tions may vary widely among 
companies in a period when 
defense orders are piled upon 
normal schedules, Some cur- 
rent high yields. even among 
the more rugged dividend-pay- 
ing corporations, may be 
shaded. The cautious investor 
will explore these possibilities. 

The versatile character of 
American industry in making 
profits and sustaining divi- 
dends is emphasized in the sta- 
About every field of 
productive endeavor is repre- 


tistics. 


sented. 

The products of most of the 
manufacturing companies can 
be rated as essential to our 
standard of living; but, found 
in the list too, are concerns 
which turn out specialties, 
some in the area of luxuries. 
A large percentage of the list 
are electric and gas companies, 
operating under regulations 
which affect their charges to 
customers and, to a degree. 
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govern rates of earnings. For 
investment researchers, there 
is material for study in the 
publie utility companies with 
unusually long dividend ree- 
ords, because of the numerous 
operating concerns which, in 
recent years, have come out of 
holding company ownership, 
whose individual earnings fig- 
ures are now available for an- 
alysis. 

‘If the reader wonders why 
there are few petroleum com- 
and no automotive 
companies, in the exhibit, ref- 
erence should be made to the 
life span of these industries. 

It was not until 1911, when 
the old Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey was broken up into 
its corporate entities under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, that 
a new array of profitable con- 


panies, 


cerns began to press upon in- 
vestor consciousness. It was 
subsequent to 1910 that a few 
corporations in the motor car 
field began to establish a rec- 
ord of good earnings. 

The background of the old- 
est dividend payers of the sta- 
tistics is worthy of mention. 
Several have made annual pay- 
ments through the — severe 
panics of 1857, 1893, 1903, 
1907, 1921 and the prolonged 
depression of the 1930s. More 
of them shouldered the busi- 
ness dislocations caused by the 
War Between The States, the 
War with Spain, the First and 
Second World Wars. 


Pay- 

ment 

Began 

American Snuff Co. 1603 
Snuff 

Cen. Hudson G. & E. Corp. 1903 


Operating public utility 


MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 1903 
Licorice prods., paper bd. 

Otis Elevator Co. 1903 
Elevators & escalators 

The Texas Co. 1903 
Petroleum products 

American Natural Gas Co. 1904 
Gas utility holding Co. 

E.1.duPontde Nem.& Co. 1904 
Nylon, chemicals 

Potomac Elec. Power Co. 1904 
Operating public utility 

Sun Oil Co. 1904 
Petroleum products 

American Tobacco Co. 1905 
Cigarettes, tobacco prods. 

Elliott Co. 1905 
Power machinery 

Johnson & Johnson 1905 


Surgical prods. & dressings 


Reading Co. 1905 
Railroad 

Quaker Oats Co. 1906 
Cereals, other food prods. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 1906 
Razors & perm. wave sets 

Link-Belt Co. 1906 
Industrial conveyor belts 

National Lead Co. 1906 
Lead products, paint 

Carpenter Steel Co. 1907 
Alloy steel & specialties 

W. T. Grant Company 1907 
Chain department stores 

National Steel Corp. 1907 
Steel & steel prods. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 1907 


Glass & paper containers 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 1907 
Operating public utility 


Pub. Serv. Elec. & Gas Co. 1907 
Operating public utility 

Scranton Electric Co. 1907 
Operating public utility 

Southern Calif. Edison Co. 1907 


Operating public utility 


Cash Div. 
Pai 


extras) 


$2.55 
0.60 


3.00 


3.05 (a) 
1.65 
3.55 
0.90 
0.91 (a) 
4.00 
2.00 
1.08 (a) 
2.00 


1.26(a) 


nN 
in 


2.90 (a) 


1.42(a) 


2.95 (a) 


1.40 


1.60 


1.00 


2.00 


Jan. 2 

Closing 

Price 
S205, 


398% 
1054 
4214 (m) 
36% 
5636 
344 
oly 
15 


82 


67% 
2636 
3034 
305g 
48 

31% 


49¥, (m) 


34% 


a Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups, ete. 


m Average of bid-asked. 


t Subject to tax withheld by State or foreign nation. 
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6.6% 


5.6 


6.8 


5.4 


4.8 


3.9 


6.0 
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NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, INC. 


575,039 Shares 
Common Stock, $1 Par 


Ticker Symbol: NOC 











\ MPHASIS ON ENGINEERING and 
head design has character- 
ized this company since its forma- 
tion in 1939 as a manufacturer of 
military and commercial aircraft. 
Except for bombers manufactured 
for the British Government prior 
to 1943, all complete aircraft pro- 
duced by Northrop have been de- 
signed and developed within the 
company. 

\fter some difficult post-war re- 
adjustment common to the aircraft 
industry as a whole. Northrop fin- 
ished the year ended last July 31 


“Scorpion” F-89 interceptors. 




















with the greatest sales volume and 
highest backlog in its history. 
Gross income, reported at $89,- 
947,629, was double the previous 
year’s figure. Reported net income 
of $3,276,053 compared with a net 
loss for the preceding year. No 
excess profits tax was payable after 
unapplied losses from prior years 
were carried over to the latest re- 
turn. 

Most of the company’s $255,- 
000,000 backlog in military orders 
at last July 31 consisted of Air 
Force contracts for Northrop’s jet- 
propelled “Scorpion” F-89  all- 
weather interceptor, which suc- 
ceeds the company’s _ propeller- 
driven “Black Widow” interceptor 
of World War IT fame. 

A good part of the remain- 
ing backlog represents Government 
contracts in the field of guided 
missiles, in which the company 
has been active for six years. 

Northrop manufactures — air- 
frames and assembles completed 
aircraft, but it is the practice of 
the Government to furnish equip- 
ment, such as engines, propellers. 
some instruments, radios and ar- 
mament. Landing gear equipment, 
fuel tanks, seats, and some hy- 
draulic and electrical equipment 
are usually purchased from sup- 
pliers. A number of airplane parts 
such as cockpit cowls and engine 
nacelles are produced for other 
aircraft manufacturers. A branch 
factory, slated for full-scale pro- 
duction in 1952, will manufacture 
fire control equipment for the U. S. 
Ordnance Corps. 


Echo of An Old Inflation 


Nn Marcu 1, 1864. the New 
York Stock Exchange adopted 
this resolution: 


Resolved. That. from and after 
this date. all money received by 
the Board as Initiation Fees 
shall be, and hereby is. donated 
to the New York Stock Ex- 
change Building Association to 
aid such Association in the con- 
struction of a Stock Exchange. 
and the Treasurer of the Board 
is hereby directed to pay over 
such money. as fast as received. 
to the Trustees of said Associa- 
tion until the completion — of 
their building. provided the ex- 
penses of the Board are met by 
its receipts from other ordinary 
sources of revenue. 

Just the record of a generous 
decision, it might be thought off- 
hand. but the formal words were 
actually the Stock Exchange’s in- 
troduction to a formidable oppo- 
nent of its plans. Inflation! 

The Stock Exchange building, 
at 10-12 Broad Street. was begun 
with $250.000, the paid-in capital 
of the Building Association, Like 
many buildings put up in the years 
of inflation we are familiar with. 
original cost estimates soon took 
wings. Heavy Government borrow- 
ing and a depreciated currency, 
brought about by the War Between 
the States... . much as World War 
Il touched off the current inflation 

. caught the Building Associa- 
tion in a vise. 

Soon. the capital was increased 


to $350.000. but that wasn’t 


enough, Oddly. in retrospect, the 
Exchange did not own the build- 
the stock of the 
Building Association was. instead. 


ing company: 


owned by individual members of 
the Board. So the contribution of 
initiation fees was a genuine gift. 
for the Exchange could at the time 
look forward to no interest in the 
except that of a 
tenant-—at 525.000 a vear. 

All told, $310,000 was donated. 
according to a history of the Ex- 
change by Francis L. Eames. one- 
time President. and the 
structure built by December. 1865. 

The Exchange occupied a long 


new. structure 


Board 


room on the second floor, running 
nearly all the way between Broad 
and New Streets. A sigh of relief 
may he imagined as rising from 
the Exchange membership on the 


first business day in their new 
quarters. For 72 vears the Ex- 


change had had its home at one 
rented address or another. mostly 
in the lower Wall Street—William 
Street area. 

But after moving into the new 
location, the Exchange nearly went 
right out again. A group of realtors 
had rented a larger room on the 
first floor. and there a competing 
market grew up. 

Exasperated. it may be assumed. 
the Exchange bought up all the 
Building Association’s stock for 
$575.000 in 1870. took over the 
building. nudged troublesome ten- 
ants out and settled down to stay. 
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THIS YEAR I'M PUTTING 
MY EXTRA CASH INTO 
SHARES OF A BUSINESS 


“T want some shares of stock to call my 
own. Want to see what it feels like to 
sign my name on the back of a dividend 
check. If that makes me a capitalist, it’s 
fine with me! 


“T thought it over—and I’m not plan- 
ning to sell out just because the price 
of my stock goes up or down 24 hours 
after I buy it. I’m just foolish enough 
to believe American business will grow 
stronger and not weaker in the years 
ahead. 


“You think I’m taking a risk? Sure! 
But so are the million people who own 
automobile stock. Or chemical stock. Or 
telephone stock.” 


This vear many who think like that 
will buy stock for the first time. And 
that’s wonderful. But remember this: 


(1) Don’t buy stock with money you 
need for life insurance, mortgage pay- 
ments, medical expenses, or emergencies. 

(2) Don’t buy stock on a well-mean- 
ing friend’s “tip.” If you don’t know the 
business record of a company, get the 
facts from a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

(3) Don’t buy if you can’t afford to 
take the same sort of risk a man runs 
when he opens a corner store, a risk in 
the hope of a business profit. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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